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KLOSTER BUILDINGS ON ZION HILL ABOUT 175¢ 


“Lo, we heard of it at Ephrata.” 
—Psalms 132:6 


At first glance the Ephrata Cloister seems as unreal as a vision of a 
forgotten legend. The unique buildings and the story of the builders carry 
one suddenly backward hundreds of years into the very presence of an- 
other age—to the Europe of the eighteenth century. The steep roofs, the 
many-storied gable ends, and the shed-roof dormers of the Cloister mark 
it as a rare survival of Medieval German architecture; within its walls 
flourished arts and practices which were old when Penn first established 
his colony on the Delaware. 


For CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 

It was the glory of Penn’s colony that men of many nations forsook 
their homes and allegiances to join in establishing in the New World a 
state dedicated to God. Prominent among these were thousands of Ger- 
mans, who spread rapidly westward from Philadelphia into the interior 
counties, where they became known as Pennsylvania Germans, or “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.” Like the Pilgrims, the Quakers, and numerous other 
early American settlers, many of these Germans were victims of religious 
persecution seeking freedom to follow the dictates of conscience and to 
worship God in their own way. 

The religious unrest that stirred Western Europe in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries was especially marked in the Ger- 
man states, where many felt that the religion of the state churches had 
become formalized and empty. Among the various movements and groups 
which arose at that time were three parties especially pertinent to the 
story of Ephrata—the Pietists, the Dunkers, and the Inspired. 


The Pietists, many of whom never gave up their affiliations with 
the state churches, met together in groups to cultivate a more devout life, 
seeking to express Christian devotion, charity, and brotherly love more 
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fully in their daily lives. The Dunkers and the Inspired, on the other hand, 
broke away completely from the established denominations and organized 
themselves as independent sects. 

The Dunkers were so called from their insistence upon baptism. by 
immersion, which they limited to confessed believers. Taking the Bible 
alone as their guide, they sought to reproduce the primitive Christianity 
of the New Testament by studying the scriptures anew without reference 
to established creeds. Attempting to return to the simplicity of the early 
church, they revived such practices as the love feast and feet-washing, 
rejected oaths and lawsuits, advocated pacifism, and adopted plain dress. 
The Inspired placed more stress upon immediate divine inspiration and 
direct revelation. Seeking to live daily as in God’s presence, they found 
guidance in mystically inspired utterances of their leaders concerning re- 
pentance, conversion, and practical Christianity. Convinced that worldy 
concerns were a hindrance to spiritual growth, many of the Inspired con- 
demned marriage, advocating a celibate and ascetic life. Most of the 
Dunkers and many of the Inspired eventually migrated to America. 


The Pietistr, the Dunkers, and the Inspired were relatively new to 
the European scene. It is likely that Ephrata also drew inspiration from 
the Rosicrucians, a secret society stemming from the fifteenth century. 
The occult studies, systems of symbolism, and rules of discipline of the 
Rosicrucians were said to have their roots among the Essenes of the Holy 
Land and the mystery schools of ancient Egypt. Practices and studies 
common among Rosicrucians were brought to Pennsylvania in 1694 by a 
group of German hermits who settled on the banks of the Wissahickon 
Creek, under the leadership of Johannes Kelpius. Here they gave them- 
selves over to prayer, meditation, the cultivation of medicinal herbs, and 
the religious instruction of the inhabitants of nearby Germantown. __ 


It was in 1720 that the founder of Ephrata, John Conrad Beissel by 
name, arrived in Germantown as an exile from the Rhenish Palatinate. 
He came with the avowed purpose of taking up a hermit’s life, perhaps 
with the group on the Wissahickon. Kelpius, however, had died, and most 
of his followers had fallen away or dispersed. Although Beissel kept up a 


Ephrata Pilgrims setting out on a journey 
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“Yesterday ... Qichael Wellfare... Christian Philosopher of Conestoga ... appeared in 
full ONarket to denounce ...this City and Province...” Franklins Va. Gazette 


close personal relationship with those who remained im the vicinity, he 
turned aside to take up his abode in Germantown. 


In Germany, Beisse] had been associated with both the Pietiests and 
the Inspired; in Germantown he turned rather to the Dunkers. At the 
end of a year, however, he pushed on to Lancaster County, then known 
as Conestoga, where he followed his original intention of life as a hermit. 
Finally permitting himself to be baptized by the Germantown Dunkers, 
he served for seven years as head of the new Dunker congregation in 
Conestoga before precipitating an open break with the parent congre- 
gation by preaching the superiority of celibacy and by advocating the 
observance of the seventh day as the Sabbath. 


In the midst of the tumult which ensued, Beissel suddenly and with- 
out explanation again betook himself to the wilderness and the solitary 
life. This time, setting out for the Cocalico Creek, he took shelter in the 
hut of an Alsatian hermit, Emanuel Eckerling by name. The force of 
Beissel’s personality, however, soon led various of his former followers to 
seek him out. As religious recluses of both sexes retired to the Cocalico to 
live under his guidance, the settlement of Seventh-Day German Baptists 
at Ephrata came gradually and spontaneously into being. Eventually it 
grew to include three semi-independent orders living in close co-operation 
—a brotherhood, a sisterhood, and a congregation of married couples, or 
“householders.” 
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THE HABITATIONS OF ZION 

The first great convents and churches of the Ephrata Community, 
built upon Mount Zion (the hill rising above the Cocalico), have long 
since been destroyed. When Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Swedish 
Lutheran congregations on the Delaware, 
visited Ephrata in 1753, the center of the 
settlement had already shifted to the meadow 
at the base of the hill, where stand the build- 
ings we see today. Here we find the seat of 
the Sisterhood, built in the early 1740’s— 
the nunnery, known as Saron, and the chapel 
or Saal, called Pentel. To the rear stands the 
old Almonry, a granary and bakehouse for 
the solitary orders and for charitable pur- 


poses, as in European convents. Toward the 
stream stands a small clapboard-sheathed log house thought to have been 
the abode of Beissel himself. The adjoining small community bakehouse is 
probably the oldest building remaining on the grounds today. Beyond this 
little group formerly stood Bethania, the brother-house, with a chapel 
attached. Scattered about the grounds are various other small eighteenth- 
century buildings apparently variously used from time to time for in- 
dustrial and residential purposes. Beyond the cemetery stands the nine- 
teenth-century Academy, with its cupola, built in 1837. 


With the exception of the Academy, the surviving buildings at 
Ephrata constitute the most remarkable examples of continental medieval 
architectural influence in America, modified but little by frontier con- 
ditions, and strongly reminiscent of a style which had its beginnings five 
centuries earlier in Europe. Especially characteristic are the many-storied 
gable ends, the multiple rows of shed-roof dormers on the steep roofs, the 
small casement windows with wide intervening wall spaces, the graceful 
“kick” of the roof-lines at the eves, the narrow central chimneys, and 
various minor details. Quite as distinctive as these external features are 
the methods of construction. With the exception of the stone Almonry, 
all these older structures are either log buildings or framed buildings in 
which the braced frames are filled with stone and clay fill. The outer 
sheathings are of hand-split clapboards, wide tapered sawed clapboards, 
or broad boards. The inner walls are of solid clay upon a core of heavy 
hand-split oaken lath. The chimneys are of wood lined with clay. 
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A Way oF LIFE 


Fortunately a number of accounts of early travelers who visited 
the settlement have come down to us. These, together with the 
chronicles of the Brotherhood and the Sisterhood, make it possible for us 
to visualize the life of the two solitary orders. It was one of rigid self- 
denial and austere plainness, carefully planned to oppose the world and 
the flesh and to center attention on spiritual matters. The buildings show 
a minimum of adornment. The halls are narrow, to remind one of the 
strait and narrow path; the doorways low, to teach humility. The garb of 
the solitary—a white habit similar in design to that of the Capuchins— 
was so ordered to represent the spiritual man and to reveal but little of 
the mortal body, “that humiliating image revealed by sin.” For a time 
the householders wore a similar habit of gray. Most writers agree that the 
standard sleeping equipment consisted of board benches, such as those 
still to be seen in Saron, with wooden blocks for pillows; although some 
accounts tell us that cots and featherbeds were used for the sick. The 
knives, spoons, bowls, and plates were also of wood; and the congregation 
persisted in using plain wooden chalices for communion. 


Acrelius vouches for the meagerness of their diet, in recounting his 
dinner of “pearled barley boiled in milk, with bread broken into it” and 
“pumpkin mush, with slices of small 
crusted bread on a plate.” He adds 
that the Brethren lived chiefly upon 
“cabbages, roots, greens, also milk, 
butter, cheese, and good bread always.” 
Meat, though not forbidden, was ap- 
parently seldom eaten. Water was 
recommended for drinking, although 
wine was permitted to the sick. Every- 
thing was so ordered as to inculcate the 
Christian virtues of humility, chastity, 
temperance, fortitude, and charity. For Seal of the Sisterhood of Saron. 
some time after their settlement the Brethren “drew their cart themselves, 
and were their own horses.” Some of these hardships were doubtless 
occasioned by the privations of life in the wilderness and the early pov- 
erty of the enthusiasts as well as by their zeal for self-denial and humility. 
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The time of the solitary orders was divided between labor, medi- 
tation, and worship. In the chronicle of the Sisterhood is given the plan 
of the day drawn up for members of the order. In this they “sought well to 
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discern the time for sleeping and waking, and as everything was viewed 
with a moderate discreetness, it was sought to arrange the matter so 
that nature as a spiritual vessel was not blunted nor made uncomfortable, 
but rather willing and eager for the service of God.” The sisters busied 
themselves chiefly with spinning, sewing, writing, drawing, and singing; 
they also engaged in quilting, embroidering, basketry, canning, the prep- 
aration of household remedies, and the manufacture of sulphur match- 
sticks, wax tapers, paper lanterns, and artificial flowers. The kitchen 
garden was likewise their province. Over the surrounding countryside 
they were especially beloved for their numerous acts of charity, such as 
“nursing the sick and comforting the afflicted.” At first the separation 
between the two solitary orders was so rigidly maintained that the sisters 
split their own firewood. 


The heavier farming was largely in the hands of the Brotherhood. 
They also set out and cared for various orchards of apple, peach, and 
cherry trees, which were the admiration of visitors. Together with the 
household fathers, they erected the buildings of the settlement. Acrelius 
adds that some of them labored “inside of the convent at all sorts of 
handicrafts, such as shoemaking, tailoring, weaving cloth and stockings, 
and the like, partly for the use of the Cloisters and partly for sale, so as 
to enable them to purchase other necessaries.” Others attended to “do- 
mestic duties, such as cooking, baking, house-cleaning, washing clothes, 
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One sisters zeal wove a basket 
wider than the door of her cell 


etc., for all the work is done by the brethren without any female assistance 
in the men’s Cloister.” 


The greatest practical achievement of the Brotherhood was the 
establishment and operation of a series of mills which helped to open up 
the surrounding country for settlement and served as the basis for indus- 
trial enterprises still active today. They early purchased a small gristmill; 
to which they added, at intervals, a sawmill, a flaxseed oil mill, a fulling 
mill, and a bark mill. From the paper mill and the oil mill came much of 
the paper and ink used in provincial printing. They also set up a tannery, 
as well as looms for weaving woolen and linen cloth. It has further been 
claimed that pottery was made at the Cloister, but this has not been 
proved. Not only was the settlement practically self-sufficient, but at one 
time its industries were indispensable to surrounding settlers. 


THE PrinTED WorpD 

The Brotherhood bulks large in the history of early printing in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1728 Beissel had published in Philadelphia his Mysterion 
anomias, a book in defense of the Christian observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. This, the first German book published in America, may be con- 
sidered as marking the beginning of the 
German press in the Colonies—a weighty 
influence in the history of Pennsylvania 
and other states. Later translated into 
English by Brother Agonius (Michael 
Wohlfahrt), this Book of the Sabbath was 
one of the first of a flood of English and 
German religious books and tracts com- 
parable to the output of the Mathers and 
others in New England. In 1730 appeared 


two more of Beissel’s religious works in the 


original German, this time from the re- mits 
cently established press of the young Ben- cary ue aeTNEATAM Pain vm 
jamin Franklin. 

The Community at Ephrata was also among the earliest patrons of 
Christopher Sauer, who in 1738 set up at Germantown the first German 
printing office in the Colonies. The Ephrata Zionitischer Weyrauchshue- 
gel (Ztonitic Mount, of Incense), a monumental collection of German 
and German-American hymns, was the first major book to appear from 
his press. The more than three hundred American hymns in this collection 
included some of the best poetry produced in the Colonies up to that 
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time. Many of them had been written at Ephrata itself. The Brethren 
also had a hand in the great German Bible published by Sauer in 1743— 
the first Bible printed in the Colonies in any European language and the 
largest book printed in the Colonies up to that time. The Cloister paper 
mill furnished some of the paper for this great undertaking, and the 
Brethren acted as agents and bookbinders for the interior counties. 


In 1745 the Brethren set up their own press at the Cloister, whence 
they issued a steady stream of hymnals, religious tracts, theosophical dis- 
sertations, and other books. About half of these were of their own author- 
ship. Their original writings included a body of early American poetry 
matched only by that of the Moravians at Bethlehem in quality and 
quantity. They also issued a goodly number of publications for the use 
of other German sectarians of the province, as well as a number of Eng- 
lish works, In 1754 they published a German edition of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, in 1763 a translation of Anthony Benezet’s Observations 
on the Enslaving, Importing and Purchasing of Negroes. Their greatest 
undertaking, however, was the translation and printing of the Dutch 
Martyrs’ Mirror of the Mennonites, the largest book printed in Pennsyl- 
vania before the Revolution. The subsequent publication of this trans- 
lation in German bears witness to the international influence of the 
Brotherhood. When they ceased publishing in the 1790s, the press passed 
into other hands, and the town of Ephrata continued as a publishing 
center. A glance at the Cloister publications shows them second to none 
of the period in workmanship. 
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when they sang at Christs beehis had to aes use ath our diles”.... Peter Miller 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE SPIRIT AND THEIR FRUIT 

ny erhaps the greatest artistic achievement of the Ephrata 
\) Community is found in their illuminated manuscripts and 
\Y 

solitary revived the medieval art of illumination and raised 
it to a high point of excellence. This work was begun as a means of 
providing manuscripts for the Cloister choirs, but mystical significance 
was later attached to it and it was pursued as a spiritual exercise. Each 
brother or sister, instructed to work under divine inspiration, produced 
with his own hand and heart designs of forceful vigor and delicate love- 
liness, rich in mystic significance. Each letter stands. by itself as a hand- 
some expression of human discipline and aspiration. One of the finest of 
the Ephrata manuscripts is the copybook bearing the title The Christian 
A BC Is Suffering, Patience, Hope—and it was the practice of this con- 
viction that made possible the realization of the artistic height. On the 
walls of the Saal still hang faded fragments of the work of the writing 


schools. Formerly, the whole interior of the convent was decorated with 
such pieces, many of them memorials to the dead. 


Frakturschriften. Here in the wilderness of Pennsylvania the 


Many of the Ephrata manuscripts remain for our admiration, al- 
though, unfortunately, their value as collectors items has dispersed them 
widely. Among these are music books which have preserved for us much 
of the music composed at the Cloister. The once famous method of sing- 
ing, however, has long since passed . 
away—its secret probably lost forever. 
The singing schools, as all other under-. 
takings, were conceived with the three- 
fold purpose of praising God, exercising 
man’s higher spiritual powers, and 
disciplining the human body. The first 
singing master was Ludwig Blum, one 
of the house fathers, of whom we know 
but little. It was from the sisters of the 
choir started by Blum that Beissel ap- “apace eB ane YE 
parently learned the rudiments of har- of Chronicon Ephratense, 1786 
mony. Upon this meager base he erected a unique and remarkable system 
of composition and choral singing. 


ELICIA, EPHRATENSES 


As in all his operations, Beissel approached music with a mystical 
bent. The chronicle states that he shortly discovered a system of harmony 
and voice control so steadfast that “the angels themselves, when they sang 
at the birth of Christ, had to make use of our rules.” One of the first 
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Distribuling Sabbath School ae 


American composers, Beissel wrote the earliest known American treatise 
on music. He prescribed a precise diet for each type of voice and kept 
his singers under the most rigorous spiritual discipline. His compositions, 
engagingly simple in harmony, were marked by unique rhythmic flexibil- 
ity and a free use of antiphonal effects. A peculiar falsetto intonation, 
produced through partly closed lips, created an otherworldly effect which 
profoundly impressed all who heard it. Reverend Jacob Duché, Rector of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s in Philadelphia, remarked upon the pecul- 
iarly etherial quality of the singing, which made upon him an impression 
so marked that it “continued strong for many days, and, I believe, will 
never be wholly obliterated.” Another observer declared that the singing 
at the Cloister was “music for the soul—music that affords more than 
natural gratification” in the contrast to the ordinary “music for the ear.” 


The writing schools and the singing schools were intended primarily 
for members of the solitary orders; their purpose was to elevate the soul 
and to glorify God. The schools for children were educational in a more 
conventional sense. They consisted of a daily school intended for the 
secular instruction of children of the congregation, a Sabbath school con- 
ducted for poor children of the vicinity, and a secondary boarding school 
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Above—Saron (Sister House) 
with adjoining Saal (Chap- 
el). Portion of Whitehaus at 
right. 


Left—Cell in Saron. 
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Above right—Interior of the Saal, with origin- 
al furnishings. 


Far right—Saron, Whitehaus, and Saal, with 
outdoor bake oven. 


Below right—Kitchen adjoining the Saal. 


Above left—Almonry, showing  squirrel-tail] 
bake ovens, and the Saal. 


Below left—Interior of Bake House in AIl- 
monry. 


Above right—Exterior of Beissel Cabin, with 
adjoining Bake House. 


Below right—Interior of Beissel Cabin. 


Above — Bethania 
(Brother House), 
showing cleres- 
tory construction. 


Below — Specimen 
of Fraktur made 
to hang on the 
walls of cells and 
common rooms. 
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which is said to have attracted students from Germantown, Philadelpnia, 
and Baltimore. From the elementary school, taught by Ludwig Hoecker 
has come down one of the earliest American schoolbooks, published at 
Ephrata in 1786. The Sabbath school, traditionally established in 1740, 
is known to have closed its doors in 1777 during the hard days following 
the Battle of Brandywine—seven years before the movement begun by 
Robert Raikes in England. Scattered evidence has established both Latin 
and higher mathematics as subjects of instruction in the secondary school. 


PRAYER, PRAISE, AND THE HEAVENLY WISDOM 

Much has been written on the religious beliefs of the Community— 
information and mininformation, accusations and defenses. Certain it is 
that the Ephrata Community soon diverged from the simple Dunker 
Christianity on which it was founded. In the early days, no creed existed 
and considerable diversity of opinion apparently prevailed. German 
Pietism, German mysticism, Rosicrucian theosophy, early Christian asce- 
ticism, Biblical Judaism—all contributed to form one of the most remark- 
able religious composites in the history of America. Particularly under the 
rule of Prior Onesimus ceremonial innovations flourished, as both prior 
and prioress took unto themselves ecclesiastical robes patterned after 
Hebrew and Roman Catholic models, so that they made quite “‘an eccle- 
siastical show together.” 
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“The younger sisters ave mostly employed in drawing.”... |srael Acrelius 


But the key to the ultimate development of 
the Community is mysticism. Without this, it 
seems a meaningless jumble of odd practices 
brought together from the ends of the earth; 
with it, it becomes a perfectly ordered religious 
experiment of the noblest sort. The aim of each 
member of the Community was personal union 
of the soul with God. The ascetic practices of 
the Community were nothing but means of 
discipline essential to the attainment of this 
union; it was to this end that celibacy was ad- 
vocated, though not required, and a high degree 
of communal ownership was instituted. He who had freed himself from 
the world and the flesh attained the heavenly wisdom and mystical union 
with God—he stood directly under God’s government and inspiration, re- 
sponsible to no other power. All aspects of life at the settlement theoreti- 
cally united in helping the believer toward this goal, and the whole was 
symbolized in accordance with the Song of Solomon. Both poems and 
manuscripts are filled with images as old as or older than the Bible—the 
lily reaching upward in white purity, the rose unfolding in sweet fragrance, 
the turtle doves feeding among the lilies, and the pelican feeding its young, 
according to legend, with blood from its own breast. With such symbols 
the devotees continually surrounded themselves, to impress the senses and 
lead the mind to the contemplation of eternal truth and good. 


Divine Inspiration 


Formal worship at Ephrata had two chief purposes—spiritual com- 
munion and praise. The members of the solitary orders observed private 
hours of meditation during which the soul examined itself and communed 
with God. These individual observances were supplemented by watch 
services of song and prayer held at stated intervals during the day. The 
midnight meeting was announced to each of the solitary orders by tolling 
a bell, which was also the signal for familial devotions in the surrounding 
households. It would seem that then, as now, brevity was appreciated— 
for a number of the Brethren protested to Beissel that the sermons of 
Prior Onesimus were lengthy beyond endurance. The service of common 
worship, held on the Seventh Day, was an informal meeting consisting 
chiefly of extemporaneous discourses and the singing of psalms and hymns. 
The chapels were originally provided with special sanctuaries and seating 
arrangements. The officials sat on special benches; the single sisters, in 
accordance with Old Testament usage, occupied a gallery, sitting behind 
a barrier which screened them from the congregation as a ‘whole. 
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Like the Dunkers, the enthusiasts at Ephrata sought to preserve both 
the state and the spirit of the primitive church in their ritualistic obser- 
vances. Baptism was administered to believers only, with trine immersion 
and the laying on of hands. The Lord’s Supper was held at night, in 
conjunction with the love feast and the ceremony of feet-washing. 


Unto ALL MEN 


The religious zeal of the Community was not, however, confined to 
spiritual exercises and devotional gatherings. It was also continually mani- 
fest in the distribution of alms and in numerous other acts of charity 
among the poor and needy of the countryside. “Their hospitality and 
courtesy to strangers,” wrote a visitor, “is unbounded.” These traditions 
stood them in good stead when, following the Battle of Brandywine, the 
large buildings on Zion Hill were taken over as a military hospital for the 
patriot forces. Here members of both solitary orders nursed and tended 
the wounded. The soldiers who died lie buried on Zion Hill. As typhus 
fever set in, many of the solitary also died, and the buildings themselves 
were burned to avoid the spread of the contamination. An account by 
one of the soldiers who recovered bears telling witness to the warm- 
hearted devotion of both brothers and sisters in this great act of charity. 
The Community itself, however, never recovered from the losses sustained 


at this time. 
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The casual visitor would not suspect the fame and influence once 
enjoyed by the Cloister. In Europe, Voltaire praised it in his Philosophic 
Dictionary, while Raynal included it in his history of the Indies. The 
settlement numbered French and English as well as German members, 
and many travelers of all nationalities stopped there. Prominent among 
early visitors were Proprietor Thomas Penn and the Lady Juliana, Gov- 
ernor William Denny, Governor George Thomas, Nicolaus Ludwig Count 
von Zinzendorf, Bishop J. C. F. Cammerhof, Bishop David Nitschmann, 
Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg, missionary David Zeisberger, Provost 
Israel Acrelius, David Rittenhouse, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, and signer George Ross. Governor Thomas, who once visited them 
while attending the Lancaster Indian Conference of 1744, was so en- 
amored of their bread that the Brethren kept him 
supplied for the duration of his stay in Lancaster. 
Missionary enthusiasts from Ephrata _ established 
colonies in southwestern Virginia and eastern New 
Jersey as well as west of the Susquehanna; while 
Cloister pilgrims ventured by foot as far afield as 
Newport, Rhode Island. Three of these daughter 
congregations are still organized today as a separate 
denomination. One of the leading contemporary 
Rosicrucian bodies traces its inspiration to the banks 
of the Cocalico, while families prominent in both 
Alleged Silhouette state and local affairs proudly claim descent from the 

of Beissel early pioneers and their converts. 


LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 

Conrad Beissel, known at the Cloister as Father Friedsam Gottrecht, 
was from the beginning the leading spirit at Ephrata. He was born in 
1690 at Eberbach, Germany, the posthumous son of a drunken baker. 
Although his formal education was but meager, he early displayed great 
natural gifts. Small in stature, he was evidently a person of considerable 
vigor and great personal magnetism, in his youth a tireless dancer and 
fiddler at local dances. At twenty-five years of age, a baker’s apprentice, 
he experienced a spontaneous spiritual conversion. During his days as a 
journeyman he frequented gatherings of Pietists and Inspirationists and 
probably gained access to mystical secret societies as well. 

Eventually exiled from the Rhenish Palatinate for his unorthodox 
views, Beissel turned westward to the freer atmosphere of Provincial 
Pennsylvania. Here he found the stimulus and the opportunity to develop 
his German heritage of mystical philosophy and religion. A follower of 
Jacob Boehme, he explored with depth and discernment the nature and 
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purpose of the human soul and its relationship to the spiritual absolute. 
His published writings anticipate the concept of the unconscious. With 
amazing versatility he expressed his convictions in poetry, music, graphic 
art, and practical living. With compelling leadership he communicated 
his inspiration to an ardent band of followers. Even in his own day, men 
varied widely in their estimate of his ability, and the end is not yet. As 
a contemporary remarked, “enthusiastic and whimsical he certainly was, 
but an apparent devoutness and sincerity ran through all his oddities.” 


Superior to Beissel in formal learning 
was John Peter Miller, Prior Jaebez of the 
Brotherhood, who under the Latin name, 
Agrippa, completed and edited for publi- 
cation the Chronicon Ephratense of the 
Brotherhood. Master of seven languages, he 
amazed the Presbytery of Philadelphia by his 
“extraordinary sense and learning,” writing 
“elegantly in Latin upon Religion and 
Mortification.” Ordained as a German Re- 


formed clergyman, Miller withdrew to ‘ 
Ephrata in 1735, taking with him some of 7 


the most prominent members of his congre- 
gation. Master of the print shop, it was he 
who did most of the translations printed by 
the Brotherhood. It has been claimed that he 
translated the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence into seven languages at the order of the Continental Congress, but 
this has been positively denied by the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress. Acrelius states that the Academy of Philadelphia once turned 
to Miller and the Cloister Press for the publication of an edition of the 
classic authors, but conclusive evidence is lacking. Certain it is that 
Miller was highly respected in Philadelphia as a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, two of his contributions being recorded in their 
Transactions. Among his acquaintances and correspondents he numbered 
Benjamin Franklin, the Penns, David Rittenhouse, and Francis Hopkin- 
son. As the last prior of the Brotherhood, he was widely loved for his 
cordiality and Christian character. 


Easily the most famous member of the Cloister, however, was Conrad 
Weiser, who, as Indian agent of Pennsylvania and a trusted adviser of 
James Logan, molded the Indian policy of the colony and wielded influ- 
ence in Virginia and Maryland as well. For a number of years Weiser was 
one of the leading spirits of the settlkement—one of the few men conse- 
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crated to the priesthood. Later, however, he withdrew, devoting himself 
more actively to his patriotic duties. At the time, Weiser wrote a bitter 
letter of denunciation, but in his later years he resumed the friendliest of 
relations with the Cloister. 

Weiser was not the only person to find life with Beissel intolerable. 
More than one stormy episode marred the quiet of the settlement, and a 
number of times devotees pulled up stakes to chastise Father Friedsam 
from a distance. The most tragic of these episodes ended in the departure 
of four of the most prominent members of the Brotherhood, the Eckerling 
brothers. Although all four of these men were leaders, the most prominent 
among them was Israel, Prior Onesimus of the Brotherhood. Onestmus, 
although one of the leading preachers and writers of the settlement, is 
remembered chiefly for his administrative genius. Aided by his brothers 
and favored by the Prioress Maria, he sought to establish Ephrata as a 
great institution comparable to the monasteries of the Old World. Under 
his leadership it became an industrial center of some consequence, with 
commercial agents in Philadelphia and elsewhere. Such was his power that 
he at one time deposed Beissel himself; but ultimately “such a winnowing 
was brought about in the Settlement that it almost ended in a complete 
disruption of the same.” The four Eckerlings departed into the wilderness, 
and the settlement returned to its preoccupation with matters of the 
spirit. Another malcontent, Ezechiel Sangmeister, died at the Cloister but 
filled his writings with censure and reproach. The Prioress Maria became 
so estranged from Beissel that she refused even to visit his deathbed, al- 

though she did subsequently weep over his tomb. 
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The ending of a song and beginning of another in one of the manu- 
script Paradisisches Wunderspiel hymnals from the Ephrata Singing 
School. 
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Pages from The Christian ABC Book a symbolic religious 
primer of drawings done in black ink, which have now faded to 
dull brown. This manuscript was also used as a pattern book in the 
writing school. Its complete title is The Christian ABC is Suffering, 
Patience and Hope-—-Whoever has learned this has reached his 
goal_—Ephrata 1750. 
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Such episodes were, however, only human episodes. Beissel did have 
numerous quarrels, but in almost every instance he sought a reconciliation. 
Again and again visitors mention the remarkable harmony which pre- 
vailed in the settlement. It must have been a place of rare charm, for most 
travelers comment upon the “smiling faces and friendly demeanor’ of the 
inhabitants. Life at Ephrata “was a quiet and all absorbing zeal, in which 
the world and all its vanities were sacrificed to pure and constant devotion 
—they were living and moving in this world, performing diligently all 
the duties that devolved upon them here, but their spirits, and all their 
conversation, was centered in heaven.” Reverend Morgan Edwards of 
Philadelphia remarked that “God will always have a visible people on 
earth, and these are his people at present, above any other in the world.” 


PEACE AT THE Last 

Such, in brief, is the story of the Ephrata Cloister. From a single hut 
it grew into an institution of international reputation, comprising hun- 
dreds of acres and numbering hundreds of souls. Yet its heyday was brief. 
With the death of Beissel, it declined rapidly. Peter Miller lived to pre- 
dict its extinction, remarking that the genius of America was bent another 
way. Yet he faced the prospect calmly, for the Brethren had never con- 
tended that theirs was the only true way of life. With Miller’s death in 
1796, most of the old features of life passed away. Early in the nineteenth 
century the few remaining members of the solitary orders transferred 
their title to the land and buildings to the congregation as a whole. The 
congregation itself came to an end in 1934. 

Yet for some of us the old Ephrata still lives. We see it as it was in 
the spring—surrounded by fair orchards, quietly alive with robed figures 
busy at their toil or wrapped in meditation. At the gate are the departing 
figures of travelers, rendering thanks for the free shelter of the night; 
along the paths run young orphans whom the Brethren have given a 
home. On the hill stands our guide, Peter Miller, pausing for a moment 
to overlook the scene. Slowly his face lights up with a serene smile as he 
repeats to us the words of Father Friedsam—“Lo, from the stillness of 
Zion proceedeth the brightness of God.” 
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MYSTICAL SAYINGS OF BEISSEL, 1730 


The following sayings of Beissel are from his Mystische und sehr geheyme 
Sprueche, published by Benjamin Franklin in 1730. In 1771 Peter Miller, replying 
to a letter from Franklin, included a translation of the Sprueche, with the com- 
ment: “I offer the whole to your Freedom, either to burn or publish the same, or 
to make such alterations as you think best: . . . for I am a Foreigner to the 
Idiotism of the Language.” The present author, in making the following selection 
for publication here, has also made bold to exercise the privilege extended to 
Franklin, by personally mending a few of Miller’s Germanisms. 

1. To know truly oneself, is the highest Perfection; and to worship 
and adore rightly the only, everlasting, and invisible God in Jesus Christ 
is Life eternal. 


2. All wickedness is sin; yet none is so great as this: to be separated 
from God. 


5. All works which a man worketh bring him to that end for which 
they are calculated, either for God’s or his own self’s sake. 

7. Carry no fire in a wooden vessel, lest it burn thee; but build an 
altar of new stones, and put thereon good frankincense, and let the fire 
of Divine Love penetrate the same. Then shall a pleasant fragrance arise 
before His holy nostrils. 

8. Be always humble and little in a high station, and raise not thy 
building high before thou hast measured the depth: lest thou mightest 
in thine ascending come above the measure, and thy building be destroyed. 


10. Fight with nothing which proves too mighty for thee: yet keep a 
good watch, lest thou mightest be killed by thine own domestics. 

15. Be not lazy in thy doings, that thou mayest fill thy measure, either 
in good or evil; yet prefer always the best. 

20. Neither the heights nor the depths are yet measured; but he hath 
seen both which thinketh little of himself. 

31. The same is great and highly learned, who always willingly occu- 
pieth the lowest station. 

37. Whosoever buildeth his own house with the goods of others 
gathereth fire for its destruction. 

40. Let none praise or blame thee but thine own works, which were 
begotten in thy soul. 

53. Wisdom is a fine thing; yet hath she not many courtiers, for she 
is chaste. 

65. If thou dost see the sun setting, look not after her, as if she would 
rise from thence again, else darkness will catch thee, for the same fol- 
loweth always the light. But turn thy face toward the East: then shall 
her clear light again surround thee, and thou shalt be refreshed with a 
pleasant morning dew. 


96. Be not wise in thyself before thou hast travelled through the 
way of folly, lest thou mayest possess folly for wisdom. 
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THE MILITARY HOSPITAL, 1777 


The following tribute was written by an American officer who was wounded 
in the Battle of Brandywine and nursed by the Solitary in the Hospital on Zion Hill. 
It is reproduced as quoted in A General History of the Sabbatarian Churches, by 
Mrs. Tamar Davis. 

I came among this people by accident, but I left them with regret. 
I have found out, however, that appearances may be delusive, and that 
where we expected to meet with a cold reservedness, we may some- 
times be surprised by exhibitions of the most charming affability and dis- 
interested benevolence. They all acted the part of the Good Samaritan to 
me, for which I hope to be ever grateful; and while experiencing the 
benefits of their kindnesses and attentions, witnessing the sympathies and 
emotions expressed in-their countenances, and listening to the words of 
hope and pity with which they consoled the poor sufferers, is it strange 
that, under such circumstances, their uncouth garments appeared more 
beautiful in my eyes than ever did the richest robes of fashion, and their 
cowls more becoming than head-dresses adorned with diamonds, and 
flowers, and feathers? Until I entered the walls of Ephrata, I had no idea 
of pure and practical Christianity. Not that I was ignorant of the forms, 
or even the doctrines of religion. I knew it in theory before; I saw it in 
practice then. 


Many a poor wounded soldier will carry to his grave the sweet re- 
membrance of those gentle sisters, who watched so patiently by his side, 
supported his fainting head, administered the healing draught, and 
cheered him with both earthly and heavenly hopes. What mattered it to 
him that their words were couched in an unknown dialect; he read their 
meaning in the deep, earnest, liquid eyes. Eternity likewise will bear a 
glorious testimony to the labour of the Prior, who could converse in the 
English language. Many a poor fellow, who entered there profane, 
immoral, and without hope or God in the world, left it rejoicing in the . 


Saviour. 
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